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SALVATION W5AY DEPEND ON DEFINITION 

By John Egerton 



There's a significant federal program to help needy colleges, 
but the law is vague. 
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SHOES DON’T MATTER WHEN A BRIGHT 
/C \ KID IS UPWARD BOUND 



By V/ard Sinclair 



A taste of college to whet the appetites of youngsters from 
disadvantaged homes. 



'/ 14 DESEGREGATION: A NEW APPROACH, 
! A NEW DEADLINE 

[ Q>SS Y By 



Jim Leeson 



The Office for Civil Rights has adopted policies that civil 
rights leaders oppose. 
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A DIVISIVE ISSUE: FREEDOM OF CHOICE 

By M. Hayes Mizell and H. Harrison Jenkins 



wo South Carolinians set forth opposing views of a widely 
used enrollment plan. 
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COMPUTER FITS TEACHING TO 
INDIVIDUAL STUDENT 



By Clayton Braddock 



It looks and sounds like pandemonium in a school using 
computers with a difference. 
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SPRINGBOARDS: TEXTS THE STUDENTS STEAL 

yj 

By Charles Harris 

There are storefront schools in Harlem where "drop-ins' 
have a message for book publishers 
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Texts the Students Steal 

Bt Chables Habkb 



((HP he people downtown don’t want to publish 
anything about anybody unless he’s willing to 
agree with the game that ‘the man’ wants to run 
down.” 

A dozen other Negro boys stared at me to see how 
I would take this indictment of my profession, pub- 
lishing. They were all school dropouts who had be- 
come “drop-ins” in one of the storefront schools called 
the Urban League Street Academy on 114th Street in 
Harlem. I had taken the A-train to Harlem to teach 
a class with our new Springboards because, like other 
publishers, we had come to realize that our audience- 
sensitive, nonreading, sometimes delinquent, usually 
alienated, urban, ghetto-bound adolescents and young 
adults— could teach us what we had to know before 
we could give them something to learn. 

In a limited way, we knew this from the start of the 
Springboards Reading Program just four years ago. 
The four-page, letter-size Springboards were based on 
the premise that nonreaders were not reading mainly 
because they were not interested in the uninspired, 



Charles Harris is vice president of Portal Press, a 
subsidiary of John Wiley 6- Sons. A graduate of Vir- 
ginia State College in Petersburg, Va., he joined 
Doubleday 6- Company to become a pioneer Negro 
editor in book publishing. He began work with Wiley 
in 1965 and helped launch Springboards. 
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middle-class, antiseptic content found in most instruc- 
tional materials. “Give them what they want,” said 
the developers of the program, all of us products of / 
the various American ghettos and cultures— New York’s ^ 
lower East Side, Southern Negro, First Generation 
Irish-American— “and they’ll be reading before you 
can say dropout.” 

The only thing wrong with our idea is that, young 
as we all were, we were out-of-date. Despite our 
mostly poor childhoods, most of us had all grown up 
in an America where a hard-working, purposeful 
youngster could counteract everything with ambition. 
Obviously, a great deal of motivation was gained from 
the slogan “America is the Land of Opportunity.” 

Today’s young people are living proof that the leg- 
end has to be readjusted. Those 13 students in the 
Urban League Street Academy were helping wash my 
brain of some of the put-on they had had enough of. 
They had gone to public schools and it hadn’t worked. 
They had gone out on the street and that hadn’t 
worked either. Nobody wanted to hire them because 
they didn’t know anything and they couldn’t do any- 
thing. 

It was for them that the New York Urban League, 
with the help of the Ford Foundation and the Neigh- / 
borhood Youth Corps, had set up the six Street Acade- * 
mies in storefronts in Harlem. All applicants are ac- 
cepted if there is space available. Most of the students 
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are boys, 16 to 18 years old; all of them are school 
dropouts. Each academy is supervised by a project 
director, who is a former student of the Urban League 
Street Academy. 

According to Dean Boardman, director of experi- 
mental education for the New York Urban League and 
director of academy activities, the professional teach- 
ers work for the project director, not the other way. 
around. Discipline is handled by the project director 
in a very flexible classroom situation. Everybody must 
listen when somebody else is talking. This rule is 
strictly enforced by the students. 

Everyone enrolled works a few hours a day and is 
paid an hourly minimum wage. To earn it, the stu- 
dents take care of the cleaning, painting, putting out 
a school newspaper, or any other job which is defined 
by the project director, with the approval of the Urban 
League. 

The fact that these dropouts can and do learn is 
what made me want to see what was happening in 
the Street Academy that hadn’t happened in the tra- 
ditional schools. The answer is awfully easy to say— 
“They’re interested”— and awfully hard to convert into 
publishing practice. 

The first thing we did in class that morning was take 
turns reading our Springboards about Frederick Doug- 
lass, the former slave who became a 19 th-century 
leader of Afro-Americans. It was clear that the fourth- 
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to sixth-grade vocabulary of the Springboards was no 
handicap to these students who had been labeled 
“nonreaders.” When they did not understand words, 
they guessed at the meaning and usually guessed right. 
The story carried them along and led to a lively dis- 
cussion afterwards, which is the whole point of the 
Springboards. John Locke said it in a much loftier 
way: “Reading furnishes the mind only with ma- 
terials for knowledge; it is thinking makes what we 
read ours.” Finding out what these kids want to think 
about was what I was there to learn. 

And it was while we were talking about what they 
wanted to read that the comment at the opening of 
this article was made. Someone had suggested that 
we do a Springboard on Malcolm X but the class was 
pretty sure “the man downtown” wouldn’t consider 
publishing about a man who defies the white com- 
munity. (The kids are wrong; we’re going to do one 
on Malcolm X. ) 

They also told me that they wanted to read about 
rent strikes and boycotts and getting a job. They like 
the Springboards about people who had “made it or 
seemed straightforward and honest-Presidents like 
Kennedy and Truman, sports heroes, Negro leaders, 
musicians. But they wanted it straight, with none of 
the Washington-and-the-cherry-tree stuffy 

We have stumbled on a way to tell a straight story 
about something these kids are interested in— sports— 
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and still teach them something. Phil Gilman, a science 
teacher in Cleveland’s East High, concluded that pres- 
ent materials were not “grabbing"" most of his stu- 
dents, even though the wonders of science— heat, light, 
electricity, TV, radio, detergents, ice cubes, weather 
forecasts, record players, movies— were part of their 
lives. So he approached Hal Lebovitz, sports editor of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, who had once been a 
high-school chemistry teacher. For more than a year, 
they worked together and developed what is now the 
Springboards Science series. 

One of the series is about Craig Breedlove, who 
broke the world’s car-racing record on the Bonneville 
Salt Flats. While the student is reading about the 
record-shattering 600-m.p.h. ride, he’s learning about 
jet propulsion, streamlining, friction, combustion, re- 
flection, refraction, crystallization, the photoelectric 
cell, inertia and its relationship to seat belts, plus 
other scientific principles made fascinating through 
the thrilling sports story. Practical joker Casey Sten- 
gel’s grapefruit gag supplies the background for a 
study of gravity and acceleration. Gertrude Ederle’s 
feat becomes a chapter on buoyancy. The use of fake 
grass in the Houston Astrodome affords a practical 
approach to the phenomenon of photosynthesis. As 
Gilman puts it, “The student becomes so involved in 
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the story that the science sneaks up on him.” 

We knew another thing that kids are interested in— 
money— and so wc bought some help for them. We 
•vent down to a Lower East Side ghetto neighborhood 
,u New York and offered $5 to any student who would 
tell us what’s wrong with Springboards, what’s nght 
about them, and what else they wanted to read about. 
We found a surprising interest in philosophy, with the 
youngsters wanting to discuss such subjects as cour- 
age. We found they do want to read history, but not 
dates and battles; they want stories about the people 
and situations. The same is true in science-concen- 
trate on the people and how they overcame odds to 
make their discoveries. 

Since what the youngsters are telling us as we con- 
tinue to use them as our major advisors is fairly ob- 
vious, perhaps we could have arrived at our content 
without moving out of the publishing house, but I 
doubt it. Our present plans even include a contest, 
among disadvantaged urban students to write some of 
our Springboards. 

The proof of the pudding, of course, is whether the 
material works. In a controlled experiment with tenth- 
/ graders reading below seventh-grade level in Cleve- 
land, we found that students using Springboards 
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showed startling improvement. Eighty per cent of the 
experimental classes got passing marks in their regular J 
English classes (which had not changed in any way) 
while only 40 per cent of the control classes passed. 
The thing we liked best about the experiment with 
these students, many of whom were reading only at 
the fourth-grade level when they started, was that 
they stole the Springboards! Fortunately, the inexpen- 
siveness of the four-page “texts’, can encourage this 
sort of academic theft. 

It is really no surprise that this kind of reading ma- 
terial which faces into the reality of todays young, 
urban world is being used in Boston, New York, Wash- 
ington, Richmond, Chicago, Los Angeles and other 
big cities. We are surprised at their use in suburban 
communities and in small towns. According to letters 
we get, teachers and students in those nonurban places 

are looking for reality, too. 

Meanwhile, as publishers, we have found that for 
the adolescent nonreader, our best source of informa- 
tion is not to be found in the universities or among 
our editors but in places like the Urban League Street 
Academy. And it is quite possible that the lessons we 
are learning from those disadvantaged youngsters will 
help improve the instructional materials being writ- 
ten for the rest of young America. O 
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. Methodist Colleges 

[ The article “Negro Colleges Have A' 

! Job" in the November issue of Soutii- 
i ebn Education Report, contains the 
| statement: 

I In the case of The Methodist Church, 

[ which operates 10 colleges in the 
! region, the institute would note that 
1. three of the colleges are unaccredited 
and all enroll fewer than 1,000 stu- 
, dents. 

I Twelve institutions of collegiate level, 

1 situated within the states served by the 
| Southern Regional Education Board, and 
i predominantly Negro in enrollment, are 
‘ related to The Methodist Church. Ten of 
; them are senior colleges, one is a junior 
’ college, and one is Meharry Medical Col- 
t lege. Two of the senior colleges, Dillard 
( University and Huston-Tillotson College 
■ are sponsored jointly by The Methodist 
f Church and the United Church of Christ, 

. while Paine College is jointly sponsored 
** by The Methodist Church and the Chris- 
tian Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Only one of these 12 institutions is 
unaccredited, Rust College. 

It is always hazardous to guess the 
source of information, but I have a strong 
feeling that the quoted statement is based 
upon material that appears in Appendix . 
A of the McGrath Report, The Predom- 
inantly Negro Colleges and Universities 
in Transition. That lists 10 colleges as 
“Methodist," three of which are unac- 
credited, and all of which had enroll- 
ments under 1,000 at the time. 

The McGrath list includes Lomax- 
Hannon College in Greenville, Alabama 



and Clinton College in Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, both of which are unaccredited, 
as Methodist. Neither one is affiliated 
with The Methodist Church. They are 
under the auspices of The African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church Zion. Incidentally, 
McGrath lists Paine College as sponsored 
by The Methodist Church and The 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. It is 
sponsored by The Methodist Church and 
The Christian Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

The enrollment statistics used in the 
McGrath Report were for the year 1963- 
64 and are now four years out-of-date. 
The above is not to suggest that we are 
quarrelling with the suggestion that there 
is room for improvement. Indeed, we are 
currently engaged in conversations that 
may lead to mergers, consortia, or other 
combined efforts. 

Ralph W. Decke.. 

Director, Department of Educational 
Institutions, Division of Higher 
Education, Board of Education 
The Methodist Church 

Nashville, Tenn. 

'It's Depressing . . .' 

. . . It’s depressing that even a rela- 
tively low-key statement of the facts 
about these [Negro] colleges [Harvard 
Educational Review, Winter, 1967] 
evokes such anger from the Negro com- 
munity. 

Christopher Jencks 
Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 

Cambridge, Mass. 



